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~ SOME BLOOMINGTON WORTHIES, 


Indiana North and Indiana South are two different things. 
The line of demarcation has yet to be drawn, but, roughly, it 
coincides with the limit of geologic drift. North of the line 
we people bustle about more and get more leg-weary; get 
richer and die earlier (I fancy); are perhaps less interesting 
on the whole because more sophisticated. There character- 
istics are traceable to many sources; to the prevalence of 
manufacture and the manufacturing spirit, to a more prosaic 
origin, to a stronger infusion of commonplace foreign strains. 
In short, Indiana is a minature of our country at large: it, too, 
has its North and South. 

A spirit of genial indolence is abroad intimes and places, 
in Southern Indiana. The Janguor of Tennessee and of the 
Carolinas is writ large in house and hencoop. Take the 
house—the typical house, Imean. Elsewhere, it is a kind of 
terminal moraine, so to speak: a huge pile built to commem- 
orate the last and most prosperous stage of the owner’s 
progress: here'it is the genuine secretion of the human animal, 
his nidus, his home; it fits him smoothly as the shell fits the 
oyster; its stability is nothing to speak of, and yet it is apt 
to outlast the terminal moraine kind of house; it is not left 
behind by the owner’s progress, forits owner doesn’t progress. 


~ 
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Pickets may be missing from the wavering and uncertain 
string of fence in front of it; pine trees (‘‘abominations!”) may 
be in the front yard, the door yard path may totter uneasily 
along from one rugged limestone slab to another; ragged and 
unkempt old-fashioned flowers and the dust baths of hens 
dispute the occupancy of the flower-bed; boys be boys in 
riot about the premises;—itself may be weather-worn, bricks 
missing from the chimney above, the roof enmossed where 
the pines overeave, while inside the blue fly may sing i’ the 
panel and mice squeak and scuttle in the walls:—in spite all 
of these things, I personally rather admire its Bohemian 
negligence, and sometimes wonder why I do not court it: I 
would not live alway, and here is euthanasia. Things go on 
in the spirit of geologic time—I speak of special instances. 
Instead of chasing the round and rolling dollar through the 
narrow, dirty intricacies of the city, the habitant goes fishing 
in the branch. Iam not sure that the latter is not the saner 
pursuit. For the angler is afield, and, be he ever so dull, can 
not altogether miss side glimpses and inklings of things 
other than himself. But when one has one’s nose to the grind- 
stone, one sees and thinks grindstone. Why continue, for 
example,to run a grocery-store, merely that one may continue 
to run a grocery-store some more? In too many instances, 
our months and years conjoin mouths and tails, and with a 
fine but illusory sense of progress run away in a vicious circle, 
like the mased and sportive dog. 

The unsophisticated native of Southern Indiana, I con- 
tend, smacksracily of the:soil: he is rock in situ, and, in.some 
cases, has been eaten and worn into fantastic form by agencies 
that feed upon immobility. Hence, the eye falls upon him 
with relief: he is individual and he is numerous. Often his 
individuality merges upon eccentricity, sometimes upon 
imbecility. Yet let us not too much scorn the fool: he has his 
office, if it be no more than to serve as foil to our wisdom. 
Besides, our treatment ot him writes us down. 

When [ lived in Bloomington there was a certain cobbler 
poet that I well remember. I met him once under the stars, 
sowing himself broadcast. in the listening ear of night. He 
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had a natural gift of rhyme; his song was unpremeditated 
art. It dealt boldly,with a free hand, with things behind the 
veil: something on the order of eaves of Grass, but much 
more ornate—golden hair rippling over snowy shoulders— 
Wein, Weiber, und Gesang. On this occasion, when I hailed 
him, he answered in numbers, for the numbers came,—like a 
spout after a shower. If language were liquid, I should have 
been up to my neck. He had been drinking, it would seem, 
and was going to drink some more; for when I capped his 
verses with a ‘‘Whither away?”—which was as far away from 
prose as I could get on the spur of the moment, he replied in 
a rollicking couplet: 
“Vm goin’ to get a little cash, by Jingo! 
Av then I’m goin’ down an’ hev’ a little stingo.”’ 

There was, and is—for aught I know, another poet in town. 
I need not name him; every alumnus remembers him. He was, 
a pleasant dog with blue eyes that twinkled merrily, like the 
stars at Christmas. He had a fine natural sense of good 
fellowship and more words than ways to use them, so that 
they were continually tripping one another up, like boys at 
play, to the end of much fun but little force. His business 
carried him into students’ rooms where he was often—perhaps 
two often—prevailed upon to drop into poetry. It did not, 
to be sure, take much coaxing. On the slightest provocation 
the minstrel would strike an attitudeand discourse his broken 
music; while his auditors turned towards him rapt seraphic 
faces under which bubbled and stewed a great terment of 
laughter. It may be whole magic realms of poetry and romance 
were tucked away in fairy compass in the man’s brains, but the 
messengers they sent outward unto day were very inarticulate 
and insufficient personages. He had one much harped-on 
strain, nevertheless, that by dint of repetition wore a sort of 
dim wide picture inmy memory, where it hangs skyed even to 
this day—a lackadaisical youth in Spanish voluminousness of 
cloak pacing along the beach, while his hyacinthine locks, 
caught by the wind, stream out in profusion ‘‘across the deep 
blue sea.” Another rhapsody was almostepical in its length. 
A wild profusion of ‘‘rudy men,” type-writer girls, plate glass 
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windows, and other bric-a-brac floated by in strange phantas- 
magoria on the tide of song. I could never quite make out the 
argument of this recitation; but, then, we may say the same 
thing of Browning. Our poet, however, had the defect of his 
merit: he was soobscure as tobe intelligible. In other words, 
after straining one’s mind till it ached to win some sense out of 
this apparent nonsense, one discerned that it sounded like 
nonsense because it was nonsense, that the man really meant 
nothing, that he was only making anoise, like a tin-pan when 
struck: in his case, the afflatus of notice struck him into a 
medley of sounds. Herang discordantly to applause. 

A third personage I remember, who was locally famous 
for his feet. I hope that insaying as much I am not treading 
on corns still quick and sensitive. Locally, I say, and yet his 
fame had passed beyond the borders of the county and had 
transpired in the metropolitan papers. As the-boys might 
say, he got there with both feet. I remember I was first 
apprised of his existence through the medium of a cutting 
from a Chicago paper sent me from my home: there he was 
large as life, anda little larger, maybe, for the scribe had 
‘evidently not spoiled a good thing inthe telling. I amafraid 
to say how many pecks of oats each sesquipedalian boot 
would contain. In sowing grain, the correspondent went on 
to affirm, the giant (for he was iz extenso vertically as wellas 
horizontally) habitually eschewed the customary sack over 
shoulder and instead attached a boot toeither hip. This part 
of the story, however,| considered apocryphal. Well, I burned 
to behold. 

One morning I got wind of the man’s presence in town. 
Inmy haste, I stinted myself, I dare say, a saffron-colored 
biscuit or two (of which omission my constitution no doubt 
took grateful notice.) Ifound the lion ‘‘dilating like Teneriffe 
or Atlas” in front of Lindley’s drugstore, his poor feet ‘the 
cynosure of eyes for rods around. I was a little reluctant to 
press in among the hounds, but I might never have another 
chance: there he was fairly brought to bay. 

He was a tall, gaunt, shambling figure with a hatchet 
face, worn, as it occurred to me, with a consciousness of his 
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own preposterous popularity. And his feet, at which now 
and then I snatched a furtive glance, were a dream, stretch- 
ing, like Mr. Wordsworth’s daffodils, in never-ending line 
athwart the view. They communicated themselves to the 
pavement by imperceptible degrees; their end, it would almost 
seem, must forget their beginning and set up and independent 
existence. Therawmaterialofa regiment of feet they seemed: 
nature had been misapprehended; as if one should tling down 
a gold mine instead of a dollar on the counter. Suppose the 
fellow, | mused, shoula be put intoa popular novel and be 
made, as is the wont of popular novelists, to stamp his foot 
in haughty impatience. No book could stand sucha con- 
cussion, but must be squashed into so much literary jam. In 
all sincerity, I felt sorry for that man, lugged as he had been 
into notoriety willy-nilly, feet foremost. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. HARRY O. WISE, 92: 


THE WHITH PINNACE. 
[IN MEMORY OF MARY SHELDON BARNES. | 
And nowe being here mored in Port Desire.” 


Ho, the White Pinnace! the Foam-white Pinnace! 
Blithe and free as the seagull’s wing! 

A-leap to discover the dim seas over 
Lovelier lands than the poets sing. 


Ho, the White Pinnace! the Joy-bright Pinnace! 
The blue wave creams at her eager blow. 

’Tis well with the sail that hears her hail, 
And sees her pass like a flight of snow. 


Ho, the White Pinnace! the Dove-white Pinnace! 
Tender for rock and fragile for gale! 

Her Indies rise where to mortal eyes 
Is only the mid-sea moonshine pale. 


Ah, the White Pinnace! the Moon-light Pinnace! 
Trembling from view in that strange white fire! 
Yet mariners know, where God’s tides flow, 
And only there, lies Port Desire. 
—Katharine Lee Bates, in The Dial. 


{[Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes died at 38 Bloomsbury street, London, 
August 27, 1898. At the time of her death she was Associate Professor 
of History at Stanford University. She wasa graduate of Michigan 
University and had held professorships at the Oswego Normal School and 
Wellesley College. Mrs. Barnes was never connected with Indiana 
University but lived in Bloomington during the professorship of her 
husband. Prof. Earl Barnes, now of Stanford, who graduated in 1890. ]—Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNIVERSITY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


John W. Cravens, Registrar Indiana University, Bloomington, lidiana. 
DrAR SIR: 

Fifty years, a half century in this age of progress and 
civilization in either looking forward or backward—a longe 
time. As I think of the Hoosier State, the State University 
and Bloomington in 1848-1849, if Iever hada dream of the 
future, ithas been more than ten timesrealized. Bloomington, 
fifty years ago, was acountry village of the Hoosier type, 
without side-walks or graded streets,—mud,mud everywhere. 
Its homes and business houses were or the most primitive 
kind—the old State University building, built without regard 
either to ancient or modern architecture or convenience. The 
village was off the high-ways and lines of travel—even more 
inaccessible than New York or San Francisco, if you desired 
to travel pleasantly. 

IT remember but as yesterday the bleak, chilly Thursday 
afternoon in November on which I left my home in Centerville, 
Ind., for Bloomington, taking my seat inastage coach. This 
was then the only means of public travel. There was but one 
railroad in the State of Indiana, that from Madison to 
Indianapolis. It is sixty-two miles from Centerville to 
Indianapolis, yet it was not until nearly noon on Saturday 
that we were driven up to a small hotel in Indianapolis, kept 
by one Martin M. Ray, and were then told that we would have 
to remain in Indianapolis until Monday morning, as no stage 
went out to Bloomington until then. About four o’clock 
Monday morning a rapping at the door awoke me, when I was 
told that the stage (that is, if a three-seated open wagon, 
drawn by two Hoosier ponies could be called a stage) for 
Bloomington was atthe door. Within five minutes I was 
ready. My fellow passengers were. James A. Elston. and 
William C.Wilson of Crawfordsville; Robert H. Milroy of 
Delphi, and one other whose name is now forgotten. It not 
only rained but poured that day,—mud and slush everywhere. 
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We were compelled to walk every now and then to assist the 
ponies. Ata log building, a way-side inn, we had breakfast, 
and near midnight we drove up to Orchards’ Hotel, in the 
college town. The next day Milroy and myself, who had 
arranged to room together, commenced looking around for 
winter quarters. At the Hotel Orchard board was one dollar 
and fifty cents a week, which in those days was an extrava- 
gant price, and hence we looked elsewhere. During the day 
we secured board with the Misses Henderson not far from the 
college building, where we had a good clean room; good 
feather beds; a bright, new rag carpet on the floor; an old 
time fire-place with excellent table board, with now and then 
a wild turkey or a venison steak; wood furnished in sled 
lengths, which we had to cut into fire-wood lengths, and 
carry up to our room,—and all of this for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a week. The next day Milroy and I 
called upon the Professor of the Law department, and were 
matriculated as students of the Law department of the Indiana 
University. 

Our teachers in the Law department were the Hon. David 
McDonald, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
Bloomington district, and Judge William T. Otto, of the New 
Albany district. -And now after fifty years, J revere and 
honor the memory of these men with love and affection. It 
was their ambition to make lawyers out of their students, 
who would rank among the first in the country. I admit that 
the material was not always first class. Judge McDonald 
was one of the kindest men that ever lived, and if the members 
of his class had been his own sons he could not have taken 
more interest in them. In his class room, a strict disciplina- 
rian; out-side, a boy with us. 7 

Society in Bloomington fifty years ago was, no doubt, 
different from now... Some of the young men wore jeans suits 
and cow-hide boots. The amusements were not as numerous 
as now, perhaps—mostly contined to church sociables, and 
now and then some tramp would come along and deliver a 
lecture on Phrenology or some kindred subject. The Judge, 
every two or three weeks, would, at the close of his Friday 
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lecture, say, ‘‘Young Gentlemen, | will be at home tomorrow 
evening.” We knew what this meant—a dozen or more 
village girls would be there. We had fun asa matter-of-course 
and sometimes turned the house up side down, but it was all 
right; the Judge appeared never to see what was going on. 
Some two or three of the young men got caught, and the 
population of Bloomington was reduced to that extent. It 
may be said that when Mr. McDonald’s name was suggested 
as a candidate for Judge of the United States District Court, 
for the District of Indiana, that there was not a student who 
had ever been a member of his class, who did not flood the 
President with personal letters and petitions, asking and 
urging hisappointment. He wasappointed, and died in office. 


Of Judge Otto, it may be said, being unmarried, the 
students of the Law department were his companions and 
associates; not a day would pass but he would be found 
at the room of some member of his class, and his conversation 
was always directed to their studies. He was a man equally 
as well liked as Judge McDonald. 


An incident occured while he was assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, to which I have often referred with pleasure. 

Being in Washington City,and desiring to pay my respects 
to the Judge, I went to the Interior Department, handing my 
card toa messenger in the reception room, having written below 
my name the words, ‘‘One of your Bloomington Law students,” 
with the request that he would hand it to Judge Otto. When 
it was handed to Judge Otto he was then in conference with 
a United States Senator; at once he said, ‘‘Excuse me, Senator, 
for a moment; one of my Bloomington boys is here,” and 
rushing out, and taking me by the hand he said, ‘‘My dear 
Murray, Iam glad tosee you; I wish the whole class were 
with you.” ‘Taking me into his room, introducing me to the 
Senator, handing me a morning paper, and seating me ina 
corner of his room, he said, ‘‘I will be at leisure in a moment.”’ 
The Senator evidently thought two were a company, three a 
crowd, and soon left. Wespent a pleasant hour together, 
and during the winter I met him quite often. His Private 
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Secretary afterwards told me that to see Mr. Otto it was only 
necessary to say that you were from Bloomington. 

During my college days at Bloomington, a question of 
jurisdiction arose between President Wylie of the University 
and Judge McDonald, and it came about in this way: Com- 
plaint was made to. President Wylie against one of the 
members of the Law class, who roomed down town, claiming 
that he had violated certain rules and regulations of the 
University. The President addressed a note to the student, 
requiring him to appear before the faculty, in regard to the 
matter. Judge McDonald having heard of what was going on 
addressed a note to the President,.and claimed that the 
students of the Law department were amenable to no one as 
to their conduct except himself and Judge Otto. Under the 
law as it then existed, whether changed or not Ido not know, 
the Law department was independent of the University; its 
Students paid their tuition as at-a private school; its 
professors had no salary or income from the State, and had 
to rely solely for support on the tuition fees received from the 
students in that department. Under these circumstances 
Judge McDonald was of the impression that he was master of 
the situation. The correspondence between the: President 
and Judge McDonald was kept up during the winter. While 
this was going on the Judge sent for the party who made the 
complaint and had the matter investigated, which, in fact, 
amounted to nothing. However, he slightly reprimanded the 
young man, and as far as the Law department of the 
University was concerned, the case was closed. Since which 
time, I have not been advised as to whether the faculty 
proper of the University admit the fact that the Law 
department is an independent government within itself or not. 


I had intended when I commenced this letter to have 
written something about my fellow townsman for over forty 
years, Robert A. Smith, a graduate of the Law department, 
and one of our leading citizens; Robert H. Milroy my room- 
mate, afterwards a Major General in the Civil War; of A. B. 
Carlton, Isaac Love and others, but as I have already spun 
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this letter out beyond, perhaps, what may be read, they must 
be left for some other time. } 
With the assurances of kindly regard to yourself, and the 
Law department of a New University, I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM Pirr MURRAY. 


VINCENNES, IND., November 9, 1898. 
Editor The Alumnus. 

Dear Sir—lIt is with much pleasure that I acknowledge 
the receipt of Zhe Alumnus for November. With the 
marvelous progress of Indiana University and the constantly 
increasing number of her alumni, it is fitting that a journal 
should be devoted to those who call the University ‘‘Alma 
Mater.” I wish to offer congratulations upon the entertaining 
and newsy number which has just reached me, and add my 
mite to its future success. 

Sincerely, 
M. G. MOORE. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Dec. 8, 1898. 
Hditor The Alumnus. 

Dear Sir—I desire to thank you for the copy of The 
Alumnus (Vol. 1, No. 2) which reached me recently. The 
idea which leads to the publishing of such a periodical is an 
excellent one. I hope that the ‘‘Personals” or ‘‘News from 
the Alumni” will always constitute the most important 
feature. We, away from |. U., are always interested in any 
and every bit of news regarding the boys and girls we used 
to know in college, but don’t waste much time reading the 
long articles. Enclosed find 50 cents for which please send 
me 7he Alumnus one year. Wishing you, 7he Alumnus, and 
old L. U. all success, I remain, 

Very cordially, 
BARTON W. HEVERMANN, 
ish Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


ed 
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Albert Lea College, ALBERT LEA, MINN., Oct. 29, 1898. 
Editor The Alumnus. 

Dear Sir—Please find enclosed fifty cents in payment for 
one year’s subscription to 7he Alumnus. 

I found the first number of your paper upon my return 
from home in September. I intended toshow my appreciation 
of an alumni publication by responding at once with my 
subscription, but the opening of college is a busy time for 
all—teachers not excepted—so I failed to remit till reminded 
by the second issue of your paper. 

May Zhe Alumnus prosper and long continue to give us 
reflections from the lights—whether bright or dim—that have 
vone forth from our alma mater. 

Y Ours: tealy, 
ANNA DEMAREE, ‘92. 


PRINGETON, IND., Oct. 28, 1898. 
Editor The Alumnus. 

Dear Sir—I am in receipt of the second number of 7%e 
Alumnus. Enclosed find check for one year’s subscription. 
The publication deserves the support of every child of our 
beloved institution, because her interests can not fail to be 
advanced by an agency at once clean, newsy, meritorious, and 
representative. Wishing it abundant aid, I am, 

Yours truly, 
| ROBERT A. Woops, ’81. 


VAUBNCTA, PA.; Nov: J; 1883. 

Editor The Alumnus. 
Dear Sir—A copy of Zhe Alumnus reached me today. I 
found in it only two names of those who answered to roll call 
every morning in the old chapel, Mrs. Boisen and Geo. W. 
Cooper. But the article on ‘‘Our Alumnae” touched a tender 
chord and made it vibrate to the memories of the olden times, 
as I was a member of the class of ’71. In that article the 
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writer made a mistake of one. Our ladies were seven—Helen 
Alford, Ella Fellows, Sue Hamilton, Lizzie Harbinson, Crissie 
McCord, Laura Turner, and Lou Wylie. 

The writer mentions the ‘‘strong and firm bond of 
fellowship that united the college women of that. day.” I 
cannot give the strength of the bond that united the college 
women of that class, but Ido know that the “strong and 
firm bond of fellowship” united at least three of the seven to 
three of the male members of the class for life, as witness 
that Lou Wylie and H. B. Boisen, Lizzie Harbison and T. H. 
Dunn, and Laura Turner and J. M. Foster, took added vows 
until death would them part, and Ella Fellows. had_ her 
attachment to John Ewing of the class of ’72. 

7 Since we parted on commencement day of 1871, have met 
but three members of the class of 22 that stood before Gov. 
Morton to receive their diplomas. And so complete was the 
separation that I know of the whereabouts of but three others 
of the class. I have heard that three have been called to the 
‘larger class in the silent world.” H. Mallow, H. B. Boisen, 

and Frank McDonald have died, perhaps others. ) 

In an old dairy I finda record of the age, weight and 
height of each member of the class taken on the day when 
“Senior Vacation” began and this note: ‘‘The combined weight 
of the seven ladies 792 lbs, 9 oz; combined height 36 ft. 2 in., 
and the combined ages (as given me) 151 years, 6 months and 
4 days.” While the combined weight of the 15 members of the 
heavier sex was 21138 lbs, 80z., their height 83 ft, 11 in., and 
their ages 3849 years, 1 month, 203 days. I have the ages, 
weight and height of each that eventful day. But it would 
not be prudent after 28 years to publish the age of our girls. 
I would like to hear from any of the old class of ‘71, if they 


remember 
A. KILPATRICK. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL STATION, 


Ata recent meeting of the American Naturalists held at 
Columbia University one of the topics selected for general 
presentation was ‘‘Recent Advances in the Teaching of 
Zoology.” The recent advance was considered to be the 
establishment of biological stations and the introduction of 
biological station methods into the universities. Under the 
circumstances a little history of the Biological Station of the 
Indiana University, in point of numbers the largest inland 
station in the world,and the plans for its future, may be 
timely. The following is taken from The American Naturalist: 

A biological station for the Indiana University was 
suggested by Professor Higenmann to the Board of Trustees 
in 1893, and he was enabled to open the Station in 1895. The 
object in view being well defined and a number of localities 
being from a natural standpoint equally suitable, the location 
was determined by the finding of an old boathouse suited to 
the purpose on the shores of Turkey Lake. Windows were 
cut, boards laid to cover the larger cracks in the floor, and 
work begun. 

AS there was no fund available to defray the expenses of 
the Station, anumber of courses of instruction were offered to 
raise the necessary money, to permita few ‘‘laboratory grubs” 
to attain their full development, and to start a few other 
students at work in the natural habitat of the beginner in 

) oods, the water, and the fields. 

During that year a map was made of the lake bottom, a 
brief survey of the animal. contents was undertaken, and 
material was collected for the main object of the Station, the 
study of variation. 

The trustees appropriated in the two years following 
$200 and $300, respectively, to provide permanent equipment 
and furnish accommodations for additional students. A 
building 18x55 feet, two stories high, was erected for the 
Station by the owner of the ground. 

The conditions for biological work, coupled with camp 
life on a fine lake, five miles from the nearest village and free 
from university lecture-hour appointments, proved so 
attractive that during the second summer the number of 
students rose from 19 to 82, and in the third to 63, and in the 
fourth to 103, who came from 8 states. 

The advantages for biological work ata biological station 
all recognize to be ideal; here some of the enthusiasm of the 
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older natural history is aroused. To the special advantages 
mentioned should be added the acquisition on the part of the 
student of theability to help himself, to adapt himself toa new 
environment. Most of the failures by teachers of biology 
in the secondary as well as higher schools have come from 
their inability to work with the means found at hand, and 
their inability to adapt themselves to a new environment. 

During the second and third years maps of a number of 
northern lakes have been prepared. A general Se of the 
Turkey Lake fauna has been published. A very large amount 
of material has been collected to illustrate the annual 
variation, the birth-mean, and the effect of selective 
destruction. Several papers on variation have been published, 
but most of the material is still to be examined. 

As to the future, the Winona Assembly has offered to erect 
two buildings, each 20x60 feet and two stories high, on the 
shores of Eagle or Winona Lake, Indiana, eighteen miles from 
the present location. This lake had been decided upon for 
the location of the Station in the first instance, but was given 
up because no suitable building was available. The trustees 
of the University have appropriated $1,000 for the permanent 
equipment of these buildings. They will be ready for 
occupancy this summer. Aside from laboratories for bacteri- 
ology, physiology, embryology, zoology, and botany, there 
will be about a dozen small rooms for the instructors and for 
visiting naturalists who care to make use of the facilities 
offered. Courses of instruction will be continued and other 
problems will be added, one of which will be the rearing of cave 
animals in the light. 

The lower floors of the new building will be of cement, 
thus offering solid floors for the users of the microscope. 

_Courses will be offered in embryology, by C. H. Eigenmann, 
D. W. Dennis, and William A. Irwin; in zoology, by James R. 
Slonaker, and Winfield A. Denny; in botany, by David M. 
Mottier, and Frank M. Andrews; in bacteriology, by Robert 
EK. Lyons, and Leo F. Rettger. The director of the Station, 
Dr Eigenmann, will offer acourse in oecology and methods of 
natural history surveys for advanced students in zoology. 

Special arrangements have been made with the Winona 
Assembly which will enable students to secure board at $2.50 
per week, room in the Winona cottages at 50 cents per week, 
(without bed linen), and Assembly lecture and concert tickets 
and bathing privileges at $3.00 for the summer. Tenting 
¢round will be $1.00 per tent for the season. Boats may be 
rented of the Assembly by the hour or season. 
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ANOTHER GIFT BY JOHN W. FOSTER. 


When the Hon. John W. Foster visited Indiana University last 
spring he gave a course of lectures on ‘‘The Diplomatic History of the 
United States.” On his departure he gave $500 to be invested, the 
interest on which was to be used for a prize each year for the best essay 
on some phase of diplomatic history. He now offers to supplement this 
eift by a fifty dollar prize, as the following letter explains: 

‘‘President Joseph Swain, Indiana University: 

My dear sir: [ notice the announcement in the University publication 
sent me of a prize of $25 for an essay on some historical subject, from 
the interest ot the fund provided by me. It occurs to me that it would 
be a greater inducement for research and study if the prize should be 
increased to $50. If it is not too late to change the announcement and 
you can accept my suggestion, I willsend you acheck for $50 for the 
prize of ‘99, and you can let the interest accumulate on the fund. And 
if a topic has not yet been announced, I would suggest, ‘‘The treaty of 
alliance with France of 1778 and its lesson.” 

JOHN W. FOSTER. 
THE, FACULTY. 


The Journal of Germanic Philology is ready to mention in its 
advertising columns, free of charge, any vacancies in the departments 
of English, of German, and of Scandinavian, at universities, collegiate 
institutions or high schools. 

The Journal of Germanic Philology is a technical publication. Its 
contributors are among the foremost scholars in America and Europe: it 
reaches the larger libraries and the progressive elements of the teaching 
profession. Your announcements would, therefore, be likely to attract 
the attention of worthy candidates only. 

Your correspondence is invited and will receive careful attention. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GUSTAF KE. KARSTEN. 

[We commend the above announcement to the attention of educators 
everywhere. The Journal may in this way prove to be a valuable agency 
for schools and teachers. ]|—ED. 

Dr. J. R. Slonaker has just completed a brief microscopic comparison 
of the retinas of the Mammoth Cave rat and the common gray rat. The 
result of his investigation is to be published in the next proceedings of 
the Indiana Academy of Science. Dr. Slonaker is also working at 
present on the histological structure and degeneracy of the eye of the 
common mole. 

A course in Gothic art is being given this term by Mr. Gentner, of 
the English department. 

Prot. R. J. Aley. of the department of mathematics, was recently 
honored by being elected to membership in the Deutsche Mathematiker- 
Vereinigung. He has also been elected to membership in a London 
mathematical society. 

During the Christmas vacation Prof. M. W. Sampson attended a 
meeting of the Modern Language Association at Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Mr. Roy H. Perring spent his holiday vacation in Cincinnati. 
Incidentally he was looking after his financial relations with the 
Athletic Association of Cincinnati University. 
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Prof. Mottier was recently elected to active membership in the 
Botanical Society of America. This Society is one of the foremost 
scientific organizations in this country, no one being eligible to member- 
ship who has not won distinction as an investigator. 


Dr. S. B. Harding will contribute articles on European History, and 
Dr. J. A. Woodburn on Political. Conditions to the Chicago Record’s 
Home Study Circle. 


FOUNDATION DAY. 


On Friday, Jan. 20, the seventy-ninth anniversary of the founding of 
the University was celebrated. The morning exercises were enter- 
taining to an unusual degree, Naturally, inview of the present 
situation, University enthusiasm ran high. Any remark pointing toward 
amore generous supportof the University by the State was greeted 
with applause from the audience. Dr. Swain’s speech on introducing 
the presiding officer,the Hon, Francis T. Roots, was forceful and eloquent. 
Mr. Roots’ address was full of kindly assurances of interest in the 
University. In the war now being waged against us we may rest assured 
that we have an ardent champion in Mr. Roots. 

The address of the day was given by President Charles Kendall 
Adams, of Wisconsin University, on ‘‘Colonies and Dependencies.’’ Dr. 
Adams, in a scholary, almost philosophical manner.spoke conservatively 
in favor of expansion. His deductions were drawn largely from history, 
and carried the weight of truth. 

The speaker received a high tribute from the Hon. George W. 
Cooper, who followed, and who spoke, for the alumni, on ‘‘How to 
Economize.’’ It is evident that Mr. Cooper’s alma mater is near his 
heart, for he waxed eloquent in her defense. He easily reduced to 
their logical absurdity all the arguments being used against the 
University on the ground of economy. 

The Hon. Isaac P. Jenkinson, though suffering temporarily from the 
erip, added to the morning’s entertainment by reading a short paper on 
‘The Ordinance of 1784.” He was greeted with much show of apprecia- 
tion by the students. 

The music for the occasion was furnished by the glee and .mandolin 
clubs. Mr. Hassler’s ‘‘Old I. U.’’ came with striking appropriateness, 
and was met witha storm of applause. 


THE STUDENT PLAY. 


For the last four years, the student play, through the efforts of 
Prot. M. W. Sampson, has been one of the most interesting features of 
the Foundation exercises. On two occasions classic plays. “She Stoops 
to Conquer”? and ‘‘Much Ado,’* have been given; and some dramatic 
talent has been developed. The play of Jan. 19, ‘‘Love’s a Vagrant,” 
does honor to Prof. Sampson in two ways: besides being stage 
director, he, with Mr. F. M. Smith, is also its author. The play is 
founded upon a basis of airy nothingness, the plot is not intricate and 
contains no surprises, but the situations are ailrich in interest and 
sparkling with humor. Of the character of Lucius Hendesson the 
authors may well be proud, and against Mr, Grimsley’s presentation no 
word of criticism can be urged. His was the best acting that we 
have yetseen by a University student. Miss Reynolds, as Mrs. Henderson. 
also did well. Of the other four it may be said that they were well 
suited to their parts rather than that their acting was good. 


Mr. W. H. Stout, whose photograph is here presented, was the 
successful orator in the Primary Oratorical contest, winning over seven 
other contestants, and securing by the victory the fifty dollars prize and 
the privilege of representing the University in the State Oratorical 
contest. Mr. Stout was born in Jefferson county, Indiana, June 5, 1870. 
Between the years of twelve and seventeen he was in the employ of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Since then he has spent three years in 
the Danville Normal School and one term in Chicago University; has 
graduated from the Bryant and Stratton Commercial College of 
Louisville and the Indiana University Law School, and is now a member 
of the Senioy class in the University. He has also taught for five years, 
two in Louisville and three in Jeffersonville. During his college course 
be has been twice president of the Lecture Association, in ’93-’94 and 
98-99. He represented the University in the Inter-Collegiate Debate 
with DePauw in ’94 and in the contest held at Columbus, Ohio, by the 
Central States’ Oratorical Association in the spring of ‘98. Since ’92 Mr. 
Stout has been a member of the Independent Literary society. 

The subject of Mr. Stout’s oration is ‘‘The Problem of the City.” 
The speech is closely and carefully written, and as Mr. Stout’s delivery 
is easy and graceful there can be little doubt of his success in the State 
Oratorical contest to be held January 27. 
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FOOT BALL IN ’98. 


In the last number of 7’he Alunimus was a short article devoted to the 
foot ball outlook at the University. Our men had already defeated the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute and were showing that they were able to 
play winning ball if properly trained. 

The best game of the season, and without doubt the best one ever 
played here, was with the University of Cincinnati, October 29. The 
result was a tie, without ascore. Following that game came our victory. 
over the very strong team of Notre Dame, November 5, and two days 
later the crushing of our old rival DePauw by the score of thirty-two to 
nothing. Enthusiasm by this time bad reached a very high point, and, 
notwithstanding the condition of the team asa result of the two games 
just played, everybody had a feeling more or less strong that it “would 
win the game with Purdue the following Saturday. Several hundred 
students, citizens and members of the faculty wentto see the battle, and 
like another crowd that once went out to see.a more serious hattle, they 
saw the wrong side win. The score of that game was fourteen to 
nothing in favor of Purdue. Twelve of the points were made in the 
first ten minutes of the game. From that time on our team made a 
stand and kept the ball most of the time in the enemy’s field. 

The last game of the season, the usual Thanksgiving Day game, was 
played at Cincinnati: and once more neither side was victorious, The 
score of each team was twelve 


It is stated that there are “thiggesthree candidates for the base ball 
team. Mr. Horne, director of the Men’s Gymnasium, will act as trainer, 
and Mr. Louis Heyn as manager of the team. 


In the debate with Earlham we will be represented by Messrs. W. C. 
Welborn, R. F. Lockridge, and V. E. Baldwin. 

The Woman’s League will present ‘‘A Milk-maid’s Convention” at 
the Gymnasium on February 3. 

The law fraternity, Delta Alpha Delta, established in °95, has been 
revived. The colors are green and black. 

GLEE CLUB. 

The following was the itinerary of the glee club for the Christmas 
vacation: Mitchell, Dec. 9: Loogootee, Dec. 10: Bloomington, Dec. 16: 
Salem, Dec. 21; Washington, Dec. 22: Vincennes, Dec. 23; Terre Haute, 
Dec. 24; Paris, IIL, Dec. 26) Kankaen Dll Deca cite Clintonasieoeae: 
Danville, Ill., Dec. 29; Attica, Dec. 30; Williamsport. Dec. 31; Lafayette, 
Jan. 2; Logansport, Jan. 3: Frankfort, Jan. 4; Noblesville, Jan. 5; 
Indianapolis, Jan. 6, matinee Jan. 7; Danville, Jan. 7. 

The trip covered a distance of 700 miles, and, judging from newspaper 
reports, was highly successful. The club will go to Florida during the 
spring vacation. 


A chaper of the Delta Gamma sorority was installed here Saturday 
evening, December 12. The initiation was conducted by Miss Caroline 
McCabe of Northwestern, and was held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Bergstrom, Forest Place. The charter members are: Mary Effie 
Coleman, Rushville: Maud Davis, Thorntown; Elizabeth Hederick, 
Evansville: Alice Kinnard. Pendleton: Eva Ensle, Evansville: Clara 
Snyder, Waterloo: Lillian Bappert, Peru: Nellie B. Perigo, Boonville. 

The chapter here makes the fourteenth chapter of that fraternity, 
but this is the only chapter in Indiana. 


The Indiana Woman of Jan. 14 contains an illustrated article on 


Indiana University. The editor, Mr. W. A. Wood, is a University man, 
ex-'97. 
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The Alumnus has been sent to China, Japan, India, Australia, 
Brazil, Honduras, and Germany; to every state in the Union 
except North Dakota, Nevada, North Carolina, Delaware and 
Maine; and to every county in Indiana. We hope soon to 
have subscribers in Hawaii, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. 
Indeed, Hon. R. R. Hitt, 55, was a member of the Hawaiian 
Commission, and Dr. B. W. Evermann, ’86, is now in charge of 
the U. S. Fish Commission in Puerto Rico. The influence of 
Indiana University is widespread. 


WE PRESENT to the readers of this issue three full-page 
half-tone illustrations; the first, page 19, of the foot-ball team; 
the second, page 22, of the lecture board; and the third, page 
24, of five paintings now hanging in the Library. A word in 
explanation of the paintings may be necessary. They areall 
the work of Indiana artists and have all been presented to the 
University. ‘‘The Brook” and ‘‘June Roses” were presented 
by the artist, Mr Otto Stark. ‘‘The National Capitol,” ‘‘The 
State Capitol,” and ‘‘The Mysteries of the Sea” are by Mr. R. 
B. Gruelle, the first two presented by the artist, the last by 
the lecture board of 1897-98 It may not be out of place to 
add that it is hoped that others will emulate the example of 
these gentlemen in thus beautifying the walls of the University 
buildings. 
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THE financial support that we have thus far received from 
the alumni has not been of a nature to inspire us with 
enthusiasm as to the future possibilities of this magazine. 
If ‘‘moral” support could be transmuted into gold this, the 
third editorial upon the subject, would never have been 
written; but in an organization where something finer than 
lucre is the tie that binds, it is perhaps difficult for the 
individuals to realize that those things which tend to 
strengthen the tie may have other than a sentimental side. 
In sending the magazine to all alumni we do not, of course, 
expect a response from every source. We will confess, how- 
ever, that we expected at least five hundred subscriptions. 
But alas for human calculations! 


ALUMNI who wish to keep in close touch with under- 
graduate life in the University can find no surer means (short 
of a yearly visit, and this is often impossible and sometimes 
unsatisfactory) than by subscribing to The Arbutus, the 
Senior publication. It presents, in attractive form, student 
life as it now is—not all of it, by any means, but the lighter 
phases of it, those things that will be remembered with most 
pleasure in the years to come and will finda quick response 
in the hearts of those who graduated years ago. Thecollege 
year is fraught with incidents which have no serious bearing 
upon the work of education, but which make the life not only 
worth living but worth living over a thousand times in 
memory. None of these are left to pass unnoticed; they are 
made to reappear in stories, in witticisms in drawings, in 
snap-shots—in ways too various to be even imagined before 
the book is in hand. But it is not alone the humorous side of 
life that is presented, for the volume is usually large enough 
to contain much more. Some historical matter; a summary 
of the work being done; photographs of the faculty, the Senior 
class and of the several organizations; drawings and 
photographs of familiar scenes about the University—these 
things and many more will finda place. As to just what the 
next number will contain we can only surmise, for it is in the 
nature of its excellence that it is improved by surprises; but 
it is only fair to the editors to assume that, profiting by 
previous mistakes and successes, they can give to the 
University the best publication it has yetseen. Inany event, 
the book will prove to every alumni who reads ita touchstone 
to the ‘‘days of auld lang syne.’ 
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NEWS FROM THE ALUMNI. 


1849 


The fire of *83 destroyed the records containing the first name of a 
Mr. Murray. Since then his name has appeared on the records as 
——Murray and until a few weeks ago the University has been 
ignorant of his whereabouts, when William Pitt Murray wrote from St. 
Paul asking fora catalogue. It develops that he is the missing Murray 
and a prominent lawyer of that place. At the request of the Registrar 
he has written a letter which appears in another column. We quote 
concerning him from Newson’s ‘‘Pen Pictures of St. Paul Men.” 

‘William Pitt Murray, born in Ohio in 1827; read law with Oliver P. 
Morton at Centerville, Wayne County, Indiana, who was afterwards 
Governor and United States Senator; attended the Law School of [ndiana 
University, at Bloomington, Indiana, graduating in 1849: came to St. 
Paul in December of that year, and now ranks among the oldest members 
of the bar. He was a member of the Territorial House of Representa- 
tives in 1852 and 1853: of the Territorial Council in 1854 and 1855: 
President of the Territorial Council in 1855: member of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1857, member of the House in 1863, Senate in 1866 and 1867, 
House in 1868, Senate in 1875 and 1876—, making eleven sessions inallasa 
member of the Legislature: a member of the City Council for thirteen 
years, of which body for eight years he was the President: a member of 
the Board of Managers of the State Reform School for many years, of 
which it may be said he was the founder: and is now and has been for 
many years Corporation Attorney. Murray County is named after him, 
as well as the William P. Murray Public School in St. Anthony Park in 
this City.” 


1855 


Hon. R. R. Hitt, who was mentioned in our last issue, says that 
his college days in Bloomington were strictly days. He had completed 
the course at Greencastle, and left just before graduating. He took the 
exainination at Indiana University in time to be graduated with the 
class. Nevertheless, he has pleasant memories of the University. Ina 
recent letter he says: ‘‘I send you hearty good wishes in your enterprise, 
and my hopes also for the old State University.” 

1867 

W.W. Barr, law, is one of the most successful lawyers of Carbondale, 
Ill. 

Vinson Carter, law, is judge of the Marion Superior Court at 
Indianapolis. 


Joseph P. Jones, law, is judge of the Superior Court at Martinez, 
California. 


ees 
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1871 


A. Kilpatrick is closing his twenty-third year as pastor of the 
Reformed Presbyterian church at Valencia,near Pittsburgh, Pa. He is 
also serving his tenth year as President of the Board of Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

J. M. Foster is pastor of a church in Boston, Mass. His wife, Laura 
Turner Foster, is a member of the same class. 


1872 
J. H. Kendall is pastor of a church in Tarentum, Pa. 
1878 


L. D. Rogers is Inspector in the Evansville Inspection Bureau. 


David H. Ellison died on November 26,.’°98. at Mitchell, Ind. Mr. 
Ellison was a product of Lawrence county and one of its best known and 
respected citizens. He was atone time county superintendent and at 
another Democratic State Senator. — 


Dr. E. A. Bryan has been very successful in his work as an educator. 
His influence upon Vincennes University will not soon be forgotten: and 
as president of the Washington Agricultural College he is making that 
institution one of the greatest in the Northwest. Recently Dr. Bryan 
visited his alma mater and while here he delivered to the students a very 
able lecture. 


188] 


Robert A. Wood is connected with the People’s National Bank of 
Princeton, Ind. Mr. Woods has already held the office of Grand High 
Priest of the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons in Indiana. Among 
masons this isa high honor, and,for a young man, an unusual one. His 
term of office expired on Oct. 19, 1898. The address which he delivered 
on that occasion, and which hascome to usin pamphlet form, is eloquent 
and scholarly. 


1883 


David A. Curry and his wife, Jennie Foster Curry of the same class, 
are teaching in the Sequoia Union High School, at Redwood, California, 
seven miles from Palo Alto. Mr. Curry is principal of the school, and 
is at the same time doing graduate work in Stanford University, in the 
departments of Latin and Greek. 

T. H. Bean and Richard Rathburn, both of whom received the degree 
of M. A. in ’83, are connected with the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, D. C. 

1886 


Dr. Barton W. Evermann, in connection with President Jordan of 
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Stanford University, has just completed the most voluminous work on 
fishes that has ever been published. It is entitled ‘‘The Fishes of North 
and Middle America,”’ isin fourchunky volumes containing more than 
3400 pages and 400 plates, and includes descriptions of every known 
species of fish in America north of the Isthmus of Panama. This is 
destined to remain for many years the standard authority on American 
ichthyology. 

Having gotten this great work off his hands Dr. Evermann sailed, 
December 12, for Peurto Rico on the Fish Commission Steamer, Fish 
Hawk. He was accompanied by a full corps of scientific assistants, 
including Mr. A. N. Baldwin, the well-known color artist, and the 
intention is to make a thorough study of the aquatic life of that island. 
Extensive collections will be made and Mr. Baldwin will paint the 
important species. 

This is the most important and fascinating work the Fish Commission 
has undertaken for many years and the results will doubtless prove of 
exceptional value. . 

1890 

Miss Minnie Faris. was married in November to Mr. W. G. Ure of 
Omaha. Since graduation Miss Faris has taught in the Bloomington 
and Noblesville schools and was recently offered the position of Latin in 


the Ft. Wayne high school. During the summer of ’98 she traveled in 
Kurope. She isa member of the Kappa Kappa Gamma traternity. 


1891 
Ki. F, Dyer is superintending the schools at Albany, Indiana. 
O. F. Stewart is teacher of mathematics at Rushville, Indiana. 
Charles H. Taylor, formerly superindentent of the LaGrange schools, 
is now principal of the Marquette, Michigan, high school. 
1892 


Harry O. Wise, on account of failing health, has resigned his 
position in the Ft. Wayne high school, after tive years of service. He 
will probably abandon teaching altogether. His friends hope that he 
wili now have time for literary work, for which he has decided talent. 


Miss Lula C. Vandersaar is teacher of German and History in the 
high school at Ottawa, Iowa. 
George H. Batchelor is now a deputy in the office of the supreme 
court. 
1893 


Miss Bertha Miers, daughter of Congressman Miers, was married 
Wednesday, December 8, 1898, to Mr. Oscar Cravens, editor of the 


to 
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Bloomington Daily World. Mr. Cravens was for two years a student in 
the University and is well known to many students and alumni. Heisa 
member of the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, and Mrs. Cravens, of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta. 

Ki. M. Kindle, who was for some time instructor in Geology in his 
alma mater, is nowin the employ of the United States Geological Survey. 
His address is 109 Elm street. New Haven, Conn. 


1894 


J. W. Fortune, law, recently an attorney.in Jeffersonville, is now 
captain of Co. C 16Ist Indiana, now stationed at Havana. 


Miss ‘Louise C. Rogers, A. M. ’97, died on Nov. 11, 1898, in Indiana- 
polis. Her death was due to typhoid fever contracted in the city 
hospital from a patient whom she had been attending. Miss Rogers 
spent most of her life in Bloomington, and had many friends among the 
alumni who will mourn her death. Mrs. J. T. Giles, ’89, is the only 
member of the family who survives her. 

Munson D. Atwater, a former Bloomington boy and son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Amzi Atwater, has been appointed instructor in analytical 
chemistry at Yale. 

J. J. Boyle is teacher of English in the Columbus, Ind., high school. 


1895 


C. M. Wise, law, is secretary and bookkeeper of the Fitzgerald, Ga., 
Land Company. 

J. E. McGilvery, is the visitor of the accredited high schools for the 
University of Illinois. He is an instructor in the department of 
Pedagogy. 

CG. P. DuComb, law, is engaged in the practice of his profession at 
South Bend, Ind. 

L. O. Dale, is an instructor in the Vories Business College at 
Indianapolis. 

W. J. Moenkhaus is now acting as head Professor of Zoology at 
Williams Collegve, Mass. 

1896 

Fred M. Chamberlain is located atSan Francisco. He has a position 
in the California fish hatcheries, in connection with which he isstudying 
the biology of the salmon. 

David Taylor is practicing law at Albion, Ind. 

Ik. E. Hindman is practicing law in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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D. K. Miers, law, ’97, was married on Wednesday, January 4, to Miss 
Blanche Wicks, daughter of W. W. Wicks of Bloomington. The wedding 
ceremony was the most fashionable of the season. The young couple 
have taken up their residence in Washington, where Mr. Miers is acting 
as private secretary to his father, Congressman Miers. 


Mr. W. L. McMillen, formerly instructor in English in his alma 
mater, has charge of the department of English in the Ft. Wayne high 
school, one of the most important positions in the State. Mr. McMillen 
has won an enviable reputation as teacher, and the Ft. Wayne schools 
are to be congratulated upon securing his services. It would have been 
difficult to find a man better qualified by experience and scholarship. 


Theodore Garrison has resigned his position as principal of the 
Mooresville schools and will take charge of his father’s estate in 
Hendricks county. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


About one fifth of the superintendents of schools in the cities and 
towns of Indiana are graduates of the University. The list given below 
is, we believe, complete: 

Albany, E, F. Dyer, ’91; Alexandria, I. V. Busby, 91: Anderson, JW 
QCarr,/* (85;)) fAndrews,>,C.7 EK. Shimp, 708y 7 Ritigawy Wie eee 
89: Bloomfield, W. T. Brown, ’94; Bowling Green, W. L. Gard, 
‘96; Brookville, Noble Harter, 95; Cambridge City, Paul Wilkie, ’96; 
Carlisle, Edward Conradi, ’97; Carthage, J. H. Scholl,’98: Cayuga. O. B. 
Zell,’94: Churubusco, Geo. H. Mingle, 96; Connersville, W. F. L. Sanders, 
"72: Decatur, W. F. Brittson, 97; Elwood,T. F. Fitzgibbon, ’97; Fairmount, 
C. H. Copeland, °96; Franklin, N. C. Johnson,. ’97; Gosport, Robert E. 
Newland, ‘98: Greensburg, Geo. R. Roberts, 94; Indianapolis, D. K. Goss, 
87: Knox, Walter Dunn, ’98; Kokomo, R. A. Ogg, 772; LaPorte, John A. 
Wood, ’97; Lebanon, J. R. Wart, *97; Middleton, H. N. Coffman, ’95; 
Milton, A. L. Baldwin, ’97; Mitchell, D. H. Ellison, ’78; New Albany, 
W. H. Hershman, ’98;' New Harmony, H. W. Monical, ’90; North 
Manchester, H. S. Hippensteel, °96; North Liberty, O..O. Whitenack, 
‘97: Peru, A. E. Malsbury, 96: Petersburg, W. H. Foreman, ’95; Princeton, 
C, N. Peak, ’86; Redkey, W. D. Chambers, '98; Rensselaer, W. H. Sanders, 
95; Sheriden; M. H. Stuart, ’98; Shoals, Z. B. Leonard, ‘93; Vernon, J. C. 
Faris, 95; Washington, W. F. Axtell, ’80; West Lafayette, Horace Ellis, 
‘96. The above list does not include superintendents of township graded 
schools, of whom there are many among our alumni. 

In the present session of the Indiana legislature there are eight 
Indiana University men-—senators Corr, Hubbell, Shea, Inman. and 
representative Clements, McCarty, Cravens of Washington, and Cravens 
of Monroe. 
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ALUMNI:-AT STATE TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the State Teachers’ Association is second only to 
Commencement Week as an occasion for the renewal of friendships among 
the alumni and friends of the University. At the last meeting many of 
our men were seen and heard. Some were there to meet old friends, 
some to see the city and attend the theatres, and some in the interest of 
education. Those who were directly connected with the work of the 
Association are as follows: RK. A. Ogg, ‘72, retiring president: J. R. Hart, 
‘97, permanent secretary and treasurer: C.N.Peak, ’86, W.H.Hershman, 
arom yee sol, 0s 1. J ONES ous; vice presidents;. 6..5) Bryan. (93, W. 
H. Glascock, °98, George Minele, ‘96,.'T. F. Fitzgibbon, ’97, executive 
committee; G. L. Roberts, ‘94, paper—‘'Rock Study”; John M. Coulter, 
former president, paper—‘‘What is. Worth While in Nature Study’’: H. 
T. Stevenson, instructor in English, paper—‘*Methods of Teaching 
Shakespeare”; E. O. Holland, ’95, leader in the discussion of paper— 
‘How can Composition be Most Effectively Taught in the High School”: 
Will H. Kelley, ‘94, leader in the discussion of paper— ‘‘Meansof Securing 
Vitality and Greater Efficiency in English Teaching’’; Jesse W. Hubbard, 
"90, paper—‘‘Influences that Have Determined Methods of Science 
Instruction”; fk. Fiske Allen, ‘98, paper—‘‘Arithmetic for the Common 
Schools of Indiana from the Standpoint ot the High School”: Ernest W. 
Rettger, °93, papver—‘‘Some Recent Developments.in Modern Mathe- 
matics”; Ernest Lindley,’93,paper—‘'Child Study Abroad”’; N. C. Johnson, 
97, paper-——‘‘Habits of Work and Methods of Study of High School 
Pupils’’; Noble Harter, ’95, report of work done in schools: R. A. Ogg, ’72, 
paper—‘‘Parent’s Meetings”; E. E. Griffith, °85, paper—‘‘Twenty-five 
Years of College Oratory’; W. It. Henry, ‘91, paper—‘‘Co-operative 
Book Collecting’; L. J. Rettger, ‘90, leader in the discussion of paper 
—‘‘Science in the College Curriculum”; W. P. Rogers, ’95, paper— 
“Legal Education’; Beatrice O. Sanders, °82, leader in discussion on 
music: C. S. Thomas, ‘94. president of High School Section; Sanford 
Bell, *99, president, Howard Sandison, ’88,secretary of Child Study Round 
Table. 

W. H. Glascock was given the presidency for the ensuing year. 
Other alumni were also elected to prominent positions. 


There was a departure this year from the usual formal andexpensive 
banquet, and instead the alumni ot [Indianapolis entertained the visiting 
alumni, students and members of the faculty, at the Propylaeum hall. 
More than three hundred guests were present, and University spirit was 
high. The entertainment was a successful one in every particular. 
The reception committee consisted of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Swain, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. B. Philputt, Dr. and Mrs. Allison Maxwell, Judge James 
Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Rabb, Mr. and Mrs. D. K. Goss, Mr. James 
Mitchell, and Mr. J. W. Fessler. 
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STUDENTS WHO WERE IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


The following is a complete list of those students of Indiana 
University who served in the War of ’6L: 

Joseph G. McPheeters, sergeant 38rd Ind. 

tev. Matthew M. Campbell, chaplain 82nd. 

Hugh T. Reid, colonel of an [owa regiment. o 

John A. Hendricks, colonel 22nd Ind. 

Jesse I. Alexander, colonel 59th Ind. 

Wm. EF. McLane, colonel 48rd Ind. 

Rev. John J. Hight, chaplain 58th Ind. 

Theodore Reed, brigadier general of U. S. army. 

Wim. H. Lemon, surgeon 82nd Ind. 

W.C. L. Taylor, colonel 20th Ind. 

Hamilton S. McRea, captain 66th Ind. 

J. Howe Watts, major U.S. army. 

David Beem, captain I4th Ind. 

Caswell Burton, surgeon 5th Ind. 

David Chambers, captain 36th Ind. 

James L. Mitchell, adjutant 70th Ind. 

James W. Gorman, assistant adjutant U.S. army. 

L. Smith Johnson. lieutenant. 

Robert K. Smith, Ist lieutenant 22nd Ind. 

John D. Alexander, captain 97th Ind. 

Samuel W. Dodds, sergeant 18th Ind. 

Byford EF. Long, captain 67th Ind. 

Richard M. J. Miller, captain 67th Ind. 

Thomas W. Zook, major 68rd Ind. 

John Hood, lieutenant 80th Ill. 

Henry Bunger, 82nd Ind. 

Wm. T. Cathcart, 82nd Ind. 

Arthur C. Mellette, 9th Ind. ; 

Henry C. Duncan, 136th Ind. 

D. O. Spencer, corporal 18th Ind. 

John R. East, 59th Ind. 

The above list,for which we are indebted in part to the Daily Student, 
contains names familiar to many former students. It will be noticed 
that nearly all of the soldiers were officers. Reference to the records 
shows that all but three were graduates. It appears, from imperfect 
investigation, that fourteen, perhaps more, are dead, eight having died 
in service. We have no information as to the whereabouts of M. M. 
Campbell, Theodore Reed, W. H. Lemon, L.S. Johnson, and R. M. J. 
Miller. 


W. L. Taylor, W. S. Blatchley, and Frank L. Jones were elected 
respectively to the offices of Attorney General, State Geologist, and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in the November election. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS, 


This department will be devoted to reviews of books and articles by or about 
alumni or members of the University faculty. All books sent us for the purpose by 
authors or publishers will be added to the alumni collection in the library. 


In the Indianapolis Journal of December 4, appeared an interesting 
article on College Fraternities in Indiana, by Charles E. Gregory. 


Toxicology and Organic Analysis is a short, practical manual for 
undergraduate students, soon to be published by Drs. R. E. Lyons and 
S. L. Davis. This is their second volume in collaboration. 


The Paper, Roman Names, read by Dr. Harold W. Johnston before 
the Classical Section of the State Teacher’s Association, is now published 
in pamphlet form. Teachers of language will find in it many valuable 
suggestions. (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


The Intervention and Recognition of Cuban Independence isan article by Dr. 
Amos S. Hershey, inthe Academy of Social and Political Science, at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Three chapters have also been subscribed 
by the same author tothe History of the War in two Hemispheres, 
edited by Mr. Albert Shaw of the Review of Reviews. 


In the next number of Zhe Alumnus willappear the first of a series of 
discursive essays, somewhat reminiscent in character and dealing with 
University topics. The essays will afterwards be collected into book 
form by the author, Miss Edith Bb. Wright. The book will be dedicated 
to the University. 


Collinear Sets of Three Points Connected with the Triangle,by Rob't. J. Aley, 
Ph. D. (Burford). This pamphlet is printed from the proceedings of the 
Indiana Academy of Science, 1897. In it, Dr. Aley does not claim 
originality. He has collected all the sets of collinear points connected 
with a triangle obtainable from any source to which he had access. He 
gives seyenty-one sets, one of which was discovered by himself. The 
pamphlet is an excellent table of reference. 


True Life, or Lessons onthe Virtues is an especially unique volume by 
Mr. W. R. Houghton. Itis intended to lighten the burden of opening 
exercise work among the teachers. ‘'The title of each chapter in the 
volume is the name of some virtue or moralexcellence, Inevery chapter 
there are three topics ** Tivery topic is*preceded by a precept and 
followed by an aphorism.” The work is designed for all grades, but is 
best adapted to elementary work. (Fayette Publishing Co., Connersville. 
Ind.) 


we 
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Dr. David Starr Jordan inthe December Atlantic writes on ‘‘California 
and the Californians” with his characteristic vigor of thought and 
elegance of style. He emphasizes the differences between California 
and the rest of the world; and, as would be expected from the resident of 
such an Arcadian land, he does not embarrass the Californians by the 
contrast. But the article is scientifically accurate in its distinctions, 
and wholly wanting in that excessive pride of country which has been 
considered the birth-right of the Westerner. 


' 


Physiology Class- Book, by F. M. Walters, A. M. This is a cloth-bound 
volume of some one hundred and fifty pages. It attempts to combine 
the text-book and: laboratory methods in Physiology, by giving the 
student only ‘‘what must be told about the subject,’’ and leaving biank 
spaces, which are to be filled with the student’s notes of observation and 
experiment. The book was first published in 1895 for the students of the 
Missouri State Normal, but encouragement from other sources suggested 
a revision for 1898 anda broader field of usefulness to which it is 
commended. 


Trigonometry for Beginners, by Rev. J. B. Lock, M. A., revised-by Prof. 
John A. Miller,A. M. (The MacmillanCo.) For years Lock’s Trigonometry 
has been used as a text book in the English schools. The book has not, 
however, been used in this country to any very great extent. The reason 
is that the arrangement of the subject matter, while convenient in 
Kngland, is not at all times in harmony with the American-methods of 
teaching. Prof. Miller has succeeded in rearranging the text so that it 
may be suitable for beginners in American schools, He has retained the 
clear, simple presentation which characterizes the original work; he has 
civen special attention to the definitions and to the question of ambiguity 
of solution. In fine it is an admirable text for those who intend to 
master trigonometry. 


The American Revolution, 1768-1783: being the chapters and passages 
relating to America from the Author’s History of England in the 
Kighteenth Century, by W. E. H. Lecky. Arranged and edited 
with historical and bibliographical notes by James A. Woodburn, 
Professor of American History and Politics in Indiana University. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Since the first appearance of Mr. Lecky’s notable work some fifteen 
years ago, American historical students have agreed in recognizing that 
within its covers is to be found, amid much else, the best English account 
of the American Revolution, if not the best short account of that move- 


ment which has appeared from the pen of any author. His chapters 
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dealing with this subject are: characterized by sound scholarship, 
philosophic treatment,and judicial impartiality,—traits which, by the way, 
we naturally look for in allof Mr. Lecky’s work: in addition, they possess 
the superlative merit of being written from the point of view of an 
outsider, of one who understands and can sympathize with what is best 
on both sides in the struggle, but who is as free to blame that which is 
blameworthy, as to praise what is laudable, in either party. 

This latter stand, unfortunately, is one which has too often been 
missed in American history. Until within a few years, the general 
tendency of American historians, dealing with American events, has 
been to what Charles Francis Adams has aptly styled ‘‘filiopietism.”’ 
They have been animated by a pseudo-reverence for our past, and for 
the makers of our history, which has been excessive; like the sons of 
Noah they have averted their faces and walked backward to casta 
mantle over the nakedness of our political ancestors. In connection 
with no field of our history has this tendency been so markedly displayed 
asin that in which occurred the struggle between the colonies and the 
mother country. The English, especially the English government, have 
been portrayed in colors of the darkest hue, while the American cause 
and American patriots (forgetting that patriotism is a ‘‘part which can 
be played in many ways’’) have been depicted in colors of surpassing 
brightness. 

Now, there is no better antidote to this distorted view of the 
Revolution than the chapters from Mr. Lecky’s work which Dr. 
Woodburn has gathered into this little book, of some five hundred pages. 
From it we may learn that the fault on England’s side lay not in tyranny 
and a desire to oppress, but in the weaknesses, ignorance, and obstinancy 
of the king and his advisers, coupled with the imperfections of the 
British constitution as it then stood, which enabled the king to torce 
his counsellors and his policy upon the nation; while on the American 
side we find opinionated ignorance coupled with constitutional ideas in 
advance of the time, vice as well as virtue, self-interest along with 
patriotism. The work is especially strong, we may add, in its account 
of the singular peace negotiations which concluded the contest; in which, 
through British complaisance and co-operation. we secured from our 
whilom enemy terms far more favorable than our allies, France and 
Span, were disposed to see obtained. 

In making these chapters more accessible to the American public, 
Dr. Woodburn has madea real contribution toward a better general 
understanding of the course of the mother country toward her colonies, 
and has thus in some slight degree paved the way for the closer 
connection between Great Britain and America which seems now to be 
in the air. He has produced a book which ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher of American history and in the library of every school in 
the United States. It is a book which is calculated to fill a growing 
want asa text-book for high school classes, as it is admirably adapted 
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for use in the year of ‘‘intensive study’’ recommended by the Committee 
of Ten. Dr. Woodburn has provided the volume with all necessary 
apparatus to adapt it for this purpose:a bibliographical note being 
prefixed to the book, fifteen pages of notes to the text appended to it, 
and the whole provided with an adequate index. In his notes the editor 
has taken pains to cite from Bancroft and other authorities the 
conventional American. view where Mr. Lecky deviates markedly 
therefrom: and if he displaysa leading either way, it is in the latter 
direction. ah 


Volume II, Number 2, of Karsten’s American Journal of Germanic 
Philology has just *been issued. That it has thus safely passed well into ~ 
its second year isa gratifying fulfilment of the hopeful prophecies of its 
friends. 

The Journal is supported in part by the liberality of nine gentlemen 
of Indianapolis, and of Mr. W. W. Wicks of Bloomington. The general 
editor, Professor Karsten, has the cooperation of Professors Albert 8S. 
Cook, of Yale and James W. Bright, of Johns Hopkins, for English, 
Horatio S. White, of Corneil, for the History of German Literature, 
George A. Hench, of the University of Michigan, for the Historical 
Grammar of the Germanic Dialects, Camillo von Klenze, of Chicago 
University, for Comparative Literature, and George Holz, of the 
University of Leipzig, Germany, as European co-editor. These gentlemen 
are all well known in their several departments, and have been zealous 
in support of the Journal, 

The Journal already numbers among its contributors scholars from 
all over the United States, and several from England and Germany. The 
veneral editor may congratulate himself not only on the fact that he 
has not had to ask for articles, but that, in spite of the eight or nine 
hundred pages already issued, volunteer contributions have come in so 
rapidly that there is now in hand an abundance of excellent material. 
It is not surprising, perhaps, that an editor should have abundant 
material of a sort, but it is most encouraging that these contributions 
should come so largely from scholars who have already wide reputations. 

The articles thus far published are chiefly, either interesting 
contributions to the solution of various minor problems of scholarship, 
or reviews of new books and of other philolovical periodicals. Messrs. 
Karsten, Sampson, Osthaus, Stempel, and Morton, of the Indiana 
University faculty, have already contributed reviews. 

Two especially notable articles have appeared: one in Volume I, 
Number 2, by Professor George H. McKnight, on The Primitive Teutonic 
Order of Words; the other in Volume II, Number 2, by Professor Camillo 
von Klenze, on Literature on the Nature-Sense. 

The American Journal of Germanic Philology is beyond a doubt an 
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enterprise of which the friends of Indiana University should be very 
proud, for it is doing not a little tospread her fame. 
| KDWARD P. MORTON. 


The City of the Seven Hills, by Caroline H. Harding, A. B., and Samuel 
B. Harding, Ph. D., (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) This book will 
make clear to the young people the saying about ‘‘Livy’s pictured page,’’ 
for the images of those old leaders must needs impress themselves upon 
the juvenile mind as if by encaustic. It should be said at the start that 
The City of Seven Hillshas not been fashioned upon the same block as 
Greek Gods, Heroes, and Men (see last number of Vhe Alumnus.) It has 
been made about two sizes larger, certainly a happy thought of the 
authors. Inthe lingoof pedagogy, the books are graded and well graded. 
The Greek book gives us the bud, the Roman the flower, of history. The 
one appeals chiefly to the imagination, the other appeals to the judgment 
as well. The later volume is therefore furnished with several clear 
elementary maps, summaries of chapters (collected at the end of the 
volume), and a chronological outline (with an illustrated hint for a 
graphic representation); both books have indexes with the names marked 
tor pronunciation. The arrangement is chronological: the first chapter 
treats of the penisula and the last of the remains of Rome, the historical 
chapters between running from Romulus to the Christians in Rome. 
The historical perspective is preserved throughout. Yet the chapters 
are whole masses, not sections or fragments: note the individuality of 
such strictly consecutive titles as The Gracchi and their Mother, The 
Wars of Caius Marius, Cicero the Orator, Julius Caesar the Conqueror 
of Gaul, Caesar and the Beginning of the Empire, Rome in the Time of 
Augustus; note also the plasticity of the whole, thus gained. Each 
chapter tells its own stirring story, except that occasionally, though 
rarely as compared with the earlier book, this unity suffers from shifting 
and telescoping (Chapter VI, e. g., ought to end on p. 46.) But only listen 
to any chapter as it tells its story, for the style has the strongest of oral 
suggestions. Surely the youngsters will understand this and, better than 
all else, will recognize it and receive it astheir own. Wherever possible, 
too, the appeal is made to facts well known to the pupil: so the reference 
from Cincinnatus to the American Society of the Cincinnati and the 
city of the same name, so the reference from Gaul to Highlanders (p. 89), 
so the reference from the rebuilding of Rome after the fire will help 
materially to make the past-live for the young mind. The style, finally, 
without moralizing, compels thought, as when in beginning the story of 
the Twelve Tables attention is called to the difference between it and the 
preceding stories of war. Whether we peruse the book with a thought 
for the young reader, forming his taste, or for the young student, 
enriching his mind, whether with a thought for the home or the school, 
we must pronounce it admirable. The illustrations serve their purpose 
as illustrations fully as well as do those of the Greek book, but they 
unfortunately leave behind, even after every allowance is made, much 
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too poor a notion of Romanart. In other respects, too, the little volume 


is less handsome than its predecessor. That is really too bad. 
S. 


Latin Manuscripts, by Harold W. Johnston, Ph. D., (Scott, Foresman 
& Co, Chicago.) Prof. Johnston’s sumptuous manual is, measured by 
standards of Indiana University production, a notable achievement: 
indeed, no more scholarly and erudite work, no handsomer educational 
book has ever come from the Middle West. Needless to add that it does 
not have to lean on local pride, however. For the book is of the ian: 
the statements are accurate and clear, the treatment is without a trace 
of abstruseness even when dealing with the minutiae of textual criticism, 
there is no sicklying over with the pale cast of critical doubt: in short, 
we have here the mixture we ail know of pithy learning and frank, 
straightforward common sense, spiced at times, even here, with wit. 

The purpose of the book is indicated by the subtitle: An fMlementary 
Introduction to the Use of Critical Editions for High School and College 
Classes. The contents are necessarily of a comprehensive nature. The 
first part deals with the history of the manuscripts, four chapters 
discussing the making of the manuscripts, the publication and distribution 
of books in ancient Rome, the transmission of the books down to the 
invention of the printing press, and the keeping and use of the 
manuscripts. This partis rich in general information concisely put, 
and throws much interesting light upon kulturgeschichte. Thesecond part, 
on the science of paleography, describes in historical order the various 
styles of writing, and classifies and illustrates the errors of the scribes— 
the slips from which are grown the family trees of manuscripts. There 
is a great deal of the wonder book about this part also. But the third 
and last part, on the science of criticism, gets to the real business of 
the book and calls for attention less divided. A chapter is devoted to 
the methods and terminology of criticism, one to textual criticism 
including conjectural emendation, and one to individual criticism (so 
called higher criticism), with the case of Nepos presented as an instance 
in point. Then comes the description of the plates, sixteen in number, 
chosen with a view to paleography rather than to the apparatus criticus 
of the authors,and giving,with the numerous illustrations—all authentic 
—of materials and processes, the concreteness of a stereopticon view of 
the subject. The plates are distributed as follows: Caesar two, Cicero 
five, Sallust two, Vergil three, Horace two (same* manuscript), Terence 
one, and Catullus one (the Romanus, recently discovered in the Vatican 
by Prof. Hale of Chicago.) There are besides some good and generous 
facsimiles printed in the text. Lastly comes the index, which seems to 
be full. 

From first page to last we have a scientific essay on the mutability 
of literature as interesting as Irving’s quaint sketch, but much more 
valuable and helpful. Latin Manuscripts should be in the library of every 
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high school in which Latin is taught, and the pupils should be sent to it 
often. [n the better high schools it may, indeed, well find a place asa 
text-book. It will do wonders in the way of awakening the historical 
sense in the pupils and liberate them from the horizonless poring over 
one dully hieroglyphic page. 

The book is no less instructive for Germanists or Romanists than 
for Latinists. It is practically the only moderate priced and elementary, 
yet complete account, in English, of the making of manuscripts, of 
paleography, and of criticism, and it contains hardly a line that doesn’t 
bear upon the study of Germanic or Romanic texts. / 

This is neither the place nor the pen fora critical estimate of the 
book. Query, though, if ‘‘south of the Thames, the most civilized part 
of his (Alfred’s) realm” (p. 42) is quite right; Alcuin came from York, 
Bede labored at Whitby, the first flower of Mnglish literature was 
Northumbrian; and King Alfred’s own words about the decay of learning 
are, in Sweet’s translation of the Pastoral Care of Alfred: ‘‘So general 
was its decay in England that there were very few on this side of the 
Humber who could understand their rituals in English, or translate a 
letter from the Latin into English: and I believe there were not many 
beyond the Humber. There were so few of them that [cannot remember 
a single one of them south of the Thames when I came to the throne.”’ 
With the statement on p. 57 concering the supposed accuracy of the 
photographic reproduction of manuscripts might be compared the 
statement of the editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare. 

The volume, a quarto bound in art linen with gold side stamp, has 
been styled sumptuous. Sumptuous it is, though the plate paper seems 
rather thin and the serial title page as well as the marginal reference 
numbers are cumbrous anduegly. Nevertheless the volume is bound to 
do honor to Western scholarship, energy, taste. and enterprise. 
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Gynaicology. Orificial Surgery and 
General Practice. 
Office, North side of Square. Residence | 


526 BE. Kirkwood Ave. Hours, 8 to 10a, 
m,. 2to4and % to 8 p.m. | 


GOMOLR OIE 
FOR ROSES, CARNATIONS 


AND VIOLETS | 


J. W. CRAIN 


DENTIST 


109144 South College Avenue 


Bloomington, Ind. 


DR. 0. F. DAVIS 


KY E,EAR, NOSE, AND THROAT 
109i S. College “Ave. 


RODNEY DO. SMITH, M.D. 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 


123-E. Kirkwood Ave. 


H. A. AXTELL 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Monroe County Bank Building 


THE ALUMNUS 


| 


Twentieth Annual Session. Four years’s graded course. Increased 


JOSEPH EASTMAN, M. D., LL, D., President 


INDIANAPO:cIS, INDIANA 


facilities. Excellentclinicaladvantages. Graduates of colleges having 
preparatory medical course and students giving evidence of having 
completed work equivalent of such course, will be admitted to advanced 


standing. Professor’s tickets, $40.00. Send for catalogue to 
SAMUEL EE: EARP, M.S., M.D., Secretary, 
24+ Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


Department of Medicine of the University of Indianapolis 


The 29th session of this well known institution began Sent. 27, 1898, 
and is progressing very satisfactorily. The class surpasses that of last 
year, and the prospects of the school for a profitable session were never 
better. The faculty desires to call attention to the following points: 
The careful and thorough grading of the classes; the system of exami- 
nations; a building especially erected for and owned by the col- 
lege, containing ample room, and well stocked with teaching facili- 
ties: a dispensary in the college building, well patronized: clinic rooms at 
hospitals, new and modern: women admitted on the same terms as men:a 
four-year’s course rigidly administered and finally:a high degree of intel- 
ligence in itsclasses. The last graduating class contained men from 
nearly every literary and normal school in the State, and from many in 
neighboring states. Of the applicants at the opening of last term less 
than seven percent required a preliminary examination. 

For all particulars, address the Dean, 


JOS. W. MARSEE, M. D., 


No. 2064 EAST NEW YORK STREET, Indianapolis. 
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Are the styles that attract the men who 
patronize the Tailors. 


To secure such trade we must put up 
swell garments, correct fabrics, tailored 
after the latest fashions. 


Youcan find just such goods with us at 
reasonable prices. 


Everything new and novel in ‘‘MEN’S 
WEAR.’’ Headquarters for students and 
a line of goods that will help them in 
society as well as their studies. 


AXTELL BROS. 


The Tailors and Furnishers, 


East Side Square Bloomington, Ind. 


Capital Stock Surplus 
$120,000 $33,000 
6 e 


NAT U..HILL, President 


L.. V. BUSKIRK, Vice President 
W. E. WOODBURN, Cashier 


Office of Treasurer of the University 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Barber Shop 


H: Vv. Bagleson, the finest) Hain Cutter 
in the State. 


Latest Styles of Hair Trimming 
Singeing and Egg Shampoo 


Gentlemen shaved and hair cut in first 
class style. Everybody cordially invit- 
ed. 


HOT AND COLD BATHS 


109 South College Ave. 
South of First National Bank 


P. EB. HFAGLESON, 


¢ BlOOmngton Mi 


Manutacturers 
of the Celebrated 
Brands of Flour 


H. V. EAGLESON, 
Proprietor 


If Uo. 


Granulated Patent 
Snow Ball 
Belle 


BLOOMINGTON 


INDIANA 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


STUDENT S SUPPLIES, FINE DRUGS 
AND STATIONERY 


©. M. SPICELY, Proprietor 


The Indiana University Lecture Course 
1898-99 


(Already pronounced the best ever presented by the Associa- 


tion) has yet the best numbers in reserve. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, 


The best literary critic in America, will appear Feb. 21, and 


THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


A musical organization containing 60 pieces, and secured at 
a cost of $900.00, will appear April 14. This, the best 
entertainment ever furnished to a Bloomington aud- 
ience, is worth coming from any part of the state to 


hear. 


THE TELEPHONE JOB ROOMS 


All work entrusted to us is safe from the hands of ‘‘botches”’ and 
cheap labor. We cater only to the better class of trade. 
Printers of The Alumnus, Students’ Hand Book and The Student 
Directory. Patronage solicited. YOU CAN TRUST US. 


106 SOUTH COLLEGE AVE. 


THE AL 


UMNUS 


Half tone Portraits 
Zine etching Groups 
Wood Buildings 


Engraving Everything 


36-363 
s£ Washington SN 


PY Gy ed e 
I OLIO.IND. 
NDIANAP 7 U.S.A 


Northwest Cor. Square 


Modern Methods 
Skilled Workmanship 


The latest and best in photography. 


Students work and amateur supplies a 


specialty. 


Visit our gallery and examine our work 
> o 


| 


MOnY Men Hove Kany Minds, 


jbut when the subject is our fine laundry 
|work, they are all linked in one, and that 
is that the laundry work done by our up- 
jto-date and pertect methods gives more 
genuine satisfaction, for its beauty of 
color and exquisite finish in shirt, collar 
or cuff,than you can obtain anywhere else. 


EMIErDrisé Siem LoWndry 


Third and Morton Streets. 


Phone 2» 


Nomi SIE FUMIE Store 


(Turner's Old Stand,) 


ea 
ef 


A fullline of novelties 
and staple articles. 


CHAIRS, SOLAS, TABLES sate 


Prices as low as the lowest. 
Orders from a distance given 
prompt attention, 


AL Smith & 0. 
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\ McMaster’s School History of the United States i 
J é F Beka 
h (published by American Book Company, and its cata- i) 
: logue price is $1.00 per copy); within a year after its i 
I publication, has been adopted for | I 
Vie ; | i) 
i | New York City, Philadelphia, i) 
Y Chicago, Brooklyn, : 
res Cincinnati, Omaha, i 
, 
a Albany, Pittsbure, i) 
Nj . : 4) 
i st. Paul, Boston, i 
New Haven, Portland, Me: ft 
H P 
Right Pennsylvania State Normals, mn 
e cs il 
| Four New York State Normals, | ) 
he : y 
| And is in satisfactory use in many Schools in Indiana. i 
800 copies have been purchased for the Terre y 
| Haute Schools. \! 
if 
‘Dr. James A, Woodburn, Indiana University, Jan. 4, 1899: v 
‘“ T think very well of Dr. Willoughby’s Rights and. Duties M 
of American Citizenship. The author’s high scholarship, the \V 
plan and spirit of this ‘work, the style in which it is written, all \ 
combine to make this a very acceptable text in civics. A large Ni] 
use should be found for it.” NY 
/ The latter work is also published by the American | 
(Book Company. It and the Indiana Edition of Mc- 
| Gleary’s Studies in Civics have been received with 
(much favor in Indiana. ~The catalogue prices of these \ 
works are respectively $1.00 per copy. \ 
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' THE ARBUTUS,’99 3 
f PES Ae Ae i 
A | Are you interested in your alma mater? Ofcourse 
. you are.:Then why should you not want. a souvenir 
i) of. the University. and “hér ‘surroundings?:; sThis: . ; 
rf you can get in the Arbutus ‘99. Profiting, as we 4 
\ hope, by the experiences of. the classes that have 
if published annuals in former years, the class of “99 f 
’ confidently assures you that this year’s book ‘will be I 
something out of the ordinary. It is our purpose to 4 
i) compile a book that will not only be artistically per-. : 
; fect, as far as possible, but truly representative of 

uf college life as it now exists at old, “Indiana.” There 


will be pictures of every spot that is dear to those. 


a! a 
—_ Se 


who have been here, campus scenes, cozy nooks, snap. 


» a> 
Se 


: shots—in short, everything that would go to make a 

\( superior annual, It will be something that you will 

| take pleasure in showing, for it will bea true reflection 

| of student life, a grand souvenir of your alma mater, 

y and an annual. that cannot be excelled in artistic. ‘ 

| novelty by any annual ever published. a | 

il The price is $1.50, postage 25 cents extra. All Y ot 
i subscriptions. must be in’ by Feb. 15. Fill. out the iV | 
blank on page 87 and send to | Eas ae 

MY Ree, ee car ak \ 

V NL CoS IR a Ee \ 

il | — Business Manager, i 
b01 K. Kirkwood Ave. | Ee i 4 
\( BLOOMINGTON, IND. We 
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